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For TheGreen Mountain Gem. 
THE DIRGE OF THE YEAR. 


Tue voice of a monarch is heard on the air, 

From his vast throne erected in majesty there ; 

His withering sceptre is lifted on high, 

And his mandates are thundered in gloom thro’ the sky ! 


Hischaplet he strips from the old woodJand kings, 
And around him their trappings of royalty flings ; 
His footstool is built on the loftiest hills, 

And his signet and seal are affixed to the rills. 


The banner he waves is fair Summer’s wrapt shroud, 
Which he hangs in the sunshine, or hides in the cloud ; 
His breath is the whirlwind — the wing of the storm ; 
Which darkens the mirror of earth with his form. 


In triumph he stands! See, uplifted afar, 

Hlis coursers bear onward his snow-circled car! 
Now mounting, his fingers are twined in the reina, 
And near him bave gathered his satellite trains. 


Hark t hark! how the chorus comes pealing along, 
Which echo hath caught from the loud herald song ; 
How wildly discordant it falls on the ear ; 

‘Tis THE PEAN OF WINTER — THE DIRGE OF THE YEAR! 
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For The Green Mountain Gem. 
THE NEW YEAR; 
OR, 


RETROSPECTION. 


BY THE EDITOR. 





“ The rolling year 


Is full of Thee.” — THOMPSON. 


“*'f is greatly wise to talk with our past hours, 

** And ask them what report they bore to heaven, 

“ And how they might have borne more welcome news.— 

‘Their answers form what men exPerience call.’? 
YOUNG. 


A New Year, with all its diversified inter- 
ests, its hopes and its fears, its joys and its sor- 
rows, with all the thrilling moment which its un- 
tried scenes may naturally inspire, has just open- 
ed uponus. It is natural at such a season for 
the mind to throw back its thoughts upon the 
year which has gone, gathering from the bitter 
lessons of experience and reflection, more prac- 
tical wisdom for the better guidance of its fu- 
ture course. 

Rerrosrecrion is at all times a salutary ex- 
ercise of the mind: and itis to a frequent re- 
currence to the conduct of the past life, that 
much of that sagacity and judgment, on which 
we are wont to rely in worldly business, is to 
be traced. But at the commencement of anoth- 


er year, it would seem that the duty were irre- 
sistibly orged upon us, to gather up the sands 
of that whose funeral knell has just wrung out ; 
and over the grave of our ruined hopes, and 
withered joys, toimbibe some useful instruction 





respecting the frail tenure of a!l earthly posses- 
sions, and the solemn realities of that unseen 
world toward which each retreating year, as it 
rolls away with fearful rapidity, brings us near- 
er and nearer. 


Janus, the patronof the Roman year, was re~ 
presented in Mythology as having two faces, be- 
cause he was supposed to be acquainted with the 
pastand the future. Like him, January, stand- 
ing at the head of the year, may trulytbe said 
to have two faces ; one directed with the joyful 
look of anticipation, to the gladsome prospects 
which the new year unfolds, and the other with 
an ill concealed expression of disappointment, 
casting a woful glance over the ruined hopes of 
“days departed, never to return.” 

The first circumstance that attracts our no~ 
tice, is the breach made in the ranks of our 
friends and associates. We look in vain for a 
beloved face, whose features we were wont to 
gaze upon with delight ; for the bosom we were 
wont to lean upon, when the toils of the day had 
subdued our strength and vigor; the friend!y coun 





sel we were wont to participate, when the per- 


now? Death has fixed his seal on them for- 
ever'—What do I say? The countenance he 
indeed has changed and removed from oursight; 
but the living graces of the mind and heart, all 
that were truly worth our attachment, wil! live 
forever! 

The second benefit accruing to retrospection, 
is the fund of practical wisdom which experi« 
ence is thus enabled to furnish us, being literal- 
ly “a lamp to our feet anda light to cur peth.” 
We thus arrive at truer notions of the real ob-~ 
ject of this our pilgrimage here on earth. We 
learn what is the real aim of all the struggles, 
the sufferings, “ the fierce grapple,” which most 
of us are compelled to encounter with the thou- 
eand shifting scenes and events of life. With- 
out this chart to guide us through the tempestu- 
ous “sea of troubles,” on which our hopes are 
ever tossing, we should give up in despair, hav- 
ing no certain, no fixed object in view. But 
when philosophy and religion, concurring with 
the testimony of experience, have taught us to 
look upon life as something more than the tri- 
fling chase after empty honors and distinctions ; 
asa probationary state, for the attainment of 
high moral excellence—for the best development 
of all the powers of the mind and heart, and ag 
a preparation for another sphere ; then, and not 
till then, some noble object worthy the dignity 


plexities of life had distracted our judgment; | of our nature, is proposed for our pursuit; and 
whose words ef solace our lacerated hearts were | life, instead of a guady spectacle for the amuse- 
wont to drink in with grateful emotion, when | ment of a crowd of giddy triflers, becomes a 
the bitter troubles of the world had come over, most solemn reality. If this, then, be the effect 
our spirits like a blighting wind, crushing our | of retrospection—to inspire worthier concep- 
fondest hopes ; ay, we look in vain for the affec- tions of duty, awaken energy of purpose, and 
tionate friend, the judicious counsellor, the jea- | incite to exertion, who will deny its incalcula- 
lous guardian of our good name, the beloved | ble advantages? Who but will be ready to 
pareat, perhaps a brother, a sister, a bosom com~ confesa that it is clothed with a moral power-- 
panion. Yes, oh yes, the tender wife! ,Wherc | the key of that maxim of heathen philosophy, 
is that playful vivacity that could cheat even full of practical wiedom--* know thyself?” 

sorrow of its bitterness, and make old age forget | 
his infirmity? That speaking eye, which was 
wont to beam with extatic delight; those ruby | 
lips which seemed as if their glowing red had 
ibeen lit up “ with coals of fire from Heaven's. 
own altar;” those tiny feet which seemed as if 
they alone possessed the secret of perpetual mo- 
tion ; that lovely countenance, radiant with smiles, 
which spoke of the divinity that was stirring 
within ; that confiding heart, full to overflowing 


The third or last benefit whica I shall men- 
tion, of retrospection, is the solid happiness, if 
we have been wise, which it will vividly recall 
to memory. It has been truly said that we live 
butin anticipation. It may with c- much truth 
be said that we live in retrospection. The pre- 
sent moment seemsto be but acypher. We are 
not sensible of our enjoyments til] they have 
become irrevocably the property of the past.-- 
It is then, and not till then, that we begin to 
of joy and innocence, the abode of purity and analyze the pleasure which time hos hurried 
love;—oh, where are they! | away forever from our grasp, leaving us in pos~ 

In vain does memory attempt to portray the | session, (1 had almost said, in conformity with 
winning graces of her sportive spirit: the laugh- | popular language, enjoyment, but this 1s against 
ing glee which ever dimpled those cheeks my hypothesis,) of other pleasures as evanes- 
where Health seemed to have fixed her chosen cent, only to be fully realized, when they too 
seat; that artless innocency of manner which | have been succeeded by others still. Thus it is 
won its way to the most indifferent heart.— that retrospection concentrates all past pleasures 
These, and more than these: that exuberance of | and brings them back to our minds purged of 
affection and love, which from its very fullness | every alloy of pain or dissatisfaction with which 
was ever bursting forth and attaching to itself they might have been originally mingled. And 


ihe deep sympathy of el! within the sphere of its this forms the greater part of all mere worldly 
influences—all were hers! But where are they happiness, 
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tenance, ever sunny with smiles, still bore testi - 
mony to a heart, whose affections, green as in 


eye 


youth exeited! How would we hang, with en- 
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Take an exainple which may more clearly SAB B @ Pu OIF. oo. The pitta Reve gone oter my life 
exhibit my meaning. ena . = — the bright bud ef hupe, and the sweet 
We all, perhaps, may find it easy to reca to THE BROKEN HEARTED, ossoms Of passion are scattered downand 
mind some venerable friend of our youth, to lion lie withering in the dust, And yet I can- 
whose storied worth we cannot but look back BY GEORGE D. PRENTICE. not go down among the tombs without a 
with mingled sentiments of pleasure and regret. me = i hard > wr oo Fd friends 
I well recollect, as it were but yesterday, a vete- I wave seen the infant sinking down, like he OM aieiaat dade an . : ene to 
ran of most benignant aspect, “ whose head was | q stricken flower, to the grave-——the strong communi fi hildh 4 7-4 held 
silvered o’er with age,” but whose cheerful coun- | man fiercely breathing out his soul UPSD | from cay rs Pe ae © levee 
CS . . z : our 
ws bobs a Pom somo cae OTe my life, and Sychpaillitned wilt its jovs are 
‘ standing upot hi sine: * S€eP|sorrows., That little grove where I have 
their prime, as yet took an active part in all our viewed deci tar Sens Praag ie - Pv so often strayed with my buried Love, and 
boyish sports and careless merriment. Wn " cnddnes: With'u searta ‘ . ay me where, at times, even now, the voice seems 
;, :; bieot of usiversal fevei ee ’ ye; Sut f | to come stealing around, ti!l the whole air 
Such an old age is an object of universal rev-| | could look on woman, young and nS ’ 
, hal head a “crown of glo~ | » young becomes one intense and mournful melody; 
erence ;—such a hoary head a cr 8°" | lovely woman, fading away from the earth | «), ; ae z 
ne eee ee ORES A se that pensive star in which my fancy can 
y- ports were over, we were Wont] in beautiful and uncomplaining melancholy, | .ti1) picture his form looking d 
to gather round this venegable sharer of ovr lit~| without feeling the very fountains of life ab Lomi 18 lorm looking Gowa upon me, 
tle joys: 1t wae then that our hearts beat high|turnedtotears and dust. Death is always nts ee 20’ his brah home ; 
with the intense interest which the tales of his|terrible—when a form of angel beauty is ly sh Sho bits eee et eee 
passing off to the silent land of the sleepers, | come dear to me, add'l thnnct without a 
tire self-forgetfulness, ou those venerable lips, | ‘he nor cae Eee ar - sae sigh,.close my eyes upon them for ever’? 
as they pictured forth, in such glowing colors, a pre nyy wocn ge hye I have lately heard that the beautiful 
the pleasures, and the varied scenes of happi- thoughts that come up like epectres “the the girl of whom I have spoken is dead. The + 
ness, in which his younger days had been embo- crave to haunt our midnight musings. close of her life was as calm as the falling A 
somed! Itseemed to my childish fancy that)” Two years ago I took up my bE a Sees em as the cm Ae ea 
the greater part of his present enjoyment was | for a few weeks in a country village in the|),,.4 of Winans ae moth boas oh : ES 
the happy recollections of his former years, — as | eastern part of New England. Soon after wae trom boty debelaiies " 
if he was living over again, 1n retrospection, the |my arrival, 1 became acquainted with @| jy cannot be that earth is man’s only abi- 
joyous round of ape of rs early days, canned ade apparently about seventeen ding place. It cannot be that our life is a 
which, because they had always been on virtue’s | Y©@ . . bubble cast up by the ocean of eternity, to 
side, now served to cheer the comparative mo- i gg ne age a ge apa float a moment upon the wave, aad then 
notony which characterizes oldage. To him— - pert were ever resting lilte the sink into darkness and nothingness. Else 
and we all, though not so near the close of life oo of death uponher brow. | Gret met why is it that the aspirations which leap like 
a P ; angels from the temple of our hearts are 


as fe, can join in the same sentiments — to him] por in the presence of the mirthful. She 
the solid happiness which crowned the evening] wag indeed a creature to be worshipped— 


of his days, seemed to flow from the retrospec- 
tive survey of a life well spent, and in drawing 
from the pasta reasonable hope of final accept- 
ance with Him, who alone can read the heart. 


her brow was garlanded by the young 
year’s sweetest flowers—her yellow locks 
were hanging beautifully and low upon her 
bosom—and she moved through the crowd 
with. such a floating unearthly grace, that 


forever wandering round unsatisfied? Why 
is it that the rainbow and the cloud come 
over us with a beauty that is not of earth, 
and then pass off and leave us to muse upon 
their faded loveliness ? Why is it that the 
stars which hold their festival around the 
midnight throne set so far above the 


a 


Such, then, are some of the benefits of rETRO-} ,, . 
’ the bewildered gazer looked almost to see : : 
spection: the mollifying influences resulting | per fade away on the air, like the creature grasp of om ed facualties — forever 
from the loss of friends, softening the heart} of some=pleasant dream. She seemed —— fr 7 og se tne al ) 
which the world, with its perplexing cares, is}cheerful and even gay; yet I saw that 7 niin a ee olan a ay 
wont to harden; and calling into vigorous action | gayety —_"s the mockery of her feelings. |» 4 then oie “so . leaving i. ton 
the finer sensibilities of our nature, which oth- | She smile » but there was something in nied dread it tak affection is hée bask in 
erwise would have slumbered, and perhaps have | her smile Which told that its mournful beau- cold and alpine torrents upun our hearts ? 
athe eainee he bright r Meetion of a tear—| yy P ; rp 
 heseme: finally extinct. ‘The corrective lessons ty dhe er t lid 2 ti losi h iN We are born fora higher destiny than that 
of experience, leading us to form a truer esti- to olagifare . 1 Piya rey 3 tide a of earth. There is a realm where the rain- 
mate of the end of our being, andthe Sheetal — mm rary te om icon ieceeatll bow never fades, where the stars will spread 
our being placed in the present sphere of active bit arn, She. lecked as.if che ecaial’™ before us like the islands that slumber 
duty ; and the solid happiness which fows from/ haye forsaken the scene of festivity and gone in the ocean; and where the beautiful beings 
: that here pass before us like visions, stay in 
the concentrated pleasures and joys of our past| out beneath the quiet stars, and laid her ‘ 
. our presence forever. Bright creature of 
lives, called up by memory. forehgad down upon the fresh green earth d - in that Im I shall th 
, awe Aout hie dite h after | ™Y dreams; in that realm I shall see thee 
If such, then, be the good effects of retro ured ou cken soul, gush after again. Even now thy lost image is some- 
, dihgppacor: : fonn. | 2Bai0. 
spection, let us make it the constant duty of our! g¥ pebe or eg the eternal foun-| ites with me. In the mysterious silence of 
lives. Let us frequently look back upon the ahs ies . y- 4 se midnight, when the streams are glowing in 
past, in order to be able better to shape our fu-| . ri pty oo po ae 00 “ . soma the light of the many stars, that image comes 
ture course. Rut particularly at this season, let octane « bicihes, . whe 0 - eg floating upon the dream that lingers around 
us in fancy enter the temple of the patron Saint lip. was faint. the ‘ purple veins ~ her | 2, pillow, ang stands before ‘me in its dim, 
of the present month, and cast a retrospective) aheek crew whole and the cadencesof her pale loveliness, till its own quiet spirit sinks 
, Lats oes as? like a spell from heaven upon my thoughts 
glance over the year which is gone, that we|yoice became daily more week and tremu- . . outs, 
pe ea . aber! and the grief of years is turned to dreams 
may be better enabled to thread the mazes of lous. On a quiet evening in June, I wan- of blessedness end peace 
ihe untried scenes which await us in the yearfdered out with her in the open air. It was P 4 
on which we have entered. «|then that she first told me of the tale of her ' “ie 
=” ; ~ |passion, ard of the blight that had come| Lost innocence is Jost for ever, The victims 
The bell strikes one. We take no note of time, down like mildew upon herlife. Love had of shame may 60 far check their steps in the ca- 


But from its loss. To give it then a tongue, bee mention of ear’ enatoase eee of evil ae to meiatain the outwerd eras of | 
worldly decency ; but it is only one instance in +4] 














Is wise inman, As i fan angel apoke, drils h b Sadl d ro nit 
I hear its solema sound. If heard aright, rils had been twined around her heart inits 
eo : epentance reaches the soul. 
Iv is tho kooll the departed year.” "». = Jearliest years; and when they were rent a thousand that repe 
‘gg away, they left a wound which flowed till all] when a man owns himself to have been in 








the springs of her soul were dried. ‘I am/error, he does but tell you, in other words, that 


Weigh others as you would be wejghed yOur- ; j or, | 
self, and the scales would have aginecure.» | passing away,’ said she, ‘and it should be |heis wiser than he was. 
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Treemperance. 


Miscellany. 











THE INCH AUGER. 


A rew years since aman {rom the region 
of Kennebeck, with an interesting wile, 
two lovely daughters and a promising son, 


” he J 
moved ‘‘down east, purchased a piece of 


wild land, selected a spot, erected a log cab- 
in, with a stone chimney and a wooden 
mantie-tree, and was soon in a good way to 
live, surrounded by every thing necessary 
to make him comfortable and happy. He 
had lived there several years when the first 
movement was made in the temperance 
cause. Like many other good steady men 
he refused to have any thing to do with 
their movements. He would have folks to 
know that a Kennebecker could take care 
of himself. He would sign no pledge. — 
Not long after he was invited with others 
to the raising of a barn. At regular and 
rather short intervals, the pail of toddy was 
passed round, and he sipped with the rest, 
till at length he discerned that he had taken 
a sip too much. He was a little over the 
bay; and on returning home he could not 
navigate quite so well as he wanted to — 
But though his potations had made sad work 
with his physical system, his mind was not 
so affected but that he perfectly understood 
his situation, nor were his moral sensibili- 
ties so perverted but that he felt heartily 
ashamed of himself. 

His reflections were not of the most 
agreeable character as he approached his 
dwelling ; nor were they essentially im- 
proved as he entered and noticed the sad- 
dened countenances of his wife and daugh- 
ters, whose gushing tears soon told him how 
bitterly painful to the soul it was to have 
a husband and a father come home drunk. 
He sat down and mused a while in silence. 
At length he roused himself irom his stupor, 
and with a determined tone demanded, 
“ Where is my inch auger?” So strange 
a question in those circumstances only ad- 
ded to the sorrow of the afflicted family, and 
they thought it best to let it pass in silence, 
The question was soon repeated in a still 
more determined tone — ‘* Where is my 
inch auger?” ‘* What in the world do 
you want of your inch auger?” inquired 
his wife, mildly, ‘ I want it,” was the re- 
ply. The meh auger was produced. He 
took it and commenced boring with all the 
energy of which he was capable, in his 
wooden mantle-tree. The work was soon 
completed, and the chips were seen drop- 
ping {rom the farther end into the fire.-— 
‘There, wife,” said he, “17il drink no 
more rum till that hole grows up.” 

There was his pledge — and having it be- 
fore his eyes, as he rose in the morning, and 
every time he entered his dwelling through 
the day it doubtless had a much stronger in- 
fluence upon him than if it had been locked 
up in the desk of the secretary of the tem- 
perance society — and to his beloved fami- 
ly, the inch auger hole inthe wooden man- 
tle-tree was undoubtedly-the most valuable 
chimney orrament that could possibly have 
been devised. 








Man must first govern himself ere he be fit to 
govern a family ; and his family ere he be fit to 
bear the government of the commonwealth. 








FARMERS SHOULD BE INTELLIGENT. 


Ir is an old and true maxim that “ igno- 
rance of the law excuseth no man,” and | *- 
noraace on any topic necessary to a proper 
prosecution of his business, or to his proper 
standing and influence in the community, 
cannot now be plead by the farmer, without 
indirectly confessing to a great and inexcu- 
sable neglect of means within the reach of 
every one. Knowledge, no less than mo- 
ney, is power; and accumulation in the 
hands of any class is a sure proof of eventu- 
al ascendancy. This fact should stimulate 
farmers to use every exertion to become Ils 
possessor. Universal education is the glo- 
ry of our land; the true foundation of our 
national greatness, and, in connection with 
sound morals, is its surest preservative.— 
Schools, books, newspapers and journals of 
all kinds, have a wide circulation, and at a 
rate which places them in the hands of all 
who choose to think and investigate. Error 
cannot escape under the guise or plea of 
antiquity; and the stake and the pillory are 
not required to combat it in a land where 
reason is free to expose its absurdities, or 
plead the cause of truth. By this general 
diffusion of the means of useful knowledge 
no class has been more benefited than the 
farmer, and none can have a deeper interest, 
in its continued increase; and none should 
more freely and fully avail themselves of 
the means which the laws have so liberally 
placed within their reach. 








THE SOUL'S LAST WISIilL. 
Wuen round the heart no tendrils twine 
Of friendship or confiding love, 
The soul its dust would then resign 
Anil leave this world for worlds above. 


Yes, when the spirit feels the woe 
Of wither’d liopes, unheeded tears, 

To some bright land of bliss *twould go, 
Where sorrow’s gloom no more appears, 


And there if happy souls may find 
Dear converse with each other fie, 

It then would seek the joys of mind, 
Untrammelied with mortality. 








THE AMERICAN MECHANIC, 


Wuatever may be the “‘pomp, glory and 
circumstance,” o: the world — whatever 
may be the dazzling pageantry and splen- 
did misery of those who believe that “those 
who think must govern those who toil,” 
there is no situation more enviable than 
that of the plain American mechanic; free 
for every thing for which heaven designed 
him; uatrammelled in his opinion and left 
to the guidance of his own genius, he walks 
erect in the fullof man. Earning with his 
own hands the means by which he supports 
himself, protected by a government which, 
like the sus sheds its light, its fostering care 
upon all, who shall gainsay his right to enjoy 
the fruits of his labor in the way which best 
may please him? Under our government, 
prudence, industry and economy are sure 
to meet with their reward; and it should be 
remembered by every mechanic that the 


It is the duty of every American to rendei 
himself competent to act on all occasions as 
becomes an American citizen. Intelligence 
education and study are within the reach 
of every human being, 


The following article, from the Boston 
Courier, should go the rounds, and back 
again once a moath, for twelve months to 
come --— 

Printers.—No men labor harder than 
printers—-no men are more scantily paid in 
proportion to the wear and tear of mental 
and physical constitution—no men_ in this 
community, we are quite certain, are called 
upon for so large au amount, in provortion 
to their means, of gratuitous services—and 
we believe that no men perform those un- 
paid services with more cheerful alacrity. 
The boldness or indifference with which 
some people lay an assessment upon newsz 
paper proprietors, would justify the infer~ 
ence that they supposed types and press to 
cost nothing, journeymen and apprentices to 
labor and live without need of food or cloth- 
ing, and paper makers to furnish a costly 
material without ever asking for payment. 
We have no doubt that each of the pro- 
prietors of the daily papers of this city, 
give enough ajnually in the way of adver- 
tising for persons and societies who are able 
and ought to pay, and in newspapes for 
which he gets neither credit nor thanks, to 
defray the expenses of educating his chil- 
dren, even though he might have a son or 
two in college. If some rich fellow who 
inherited his money without earning it, 
were to give away ha!f as much, he would 
be lauded sky high, as the prince of philan- 
thropists, and his name would ring along 
the Atlantic from Maine to Mexico, and be 
echoed from tue Rocky Mountains as a ben~ 
efactor of his race. A few hundred dol- 
lars given in a lump, is something to tell of ; 
sixpence atime, dozen times a day is never 
thougt of. 





Tue following good story is told of a Yan- 
kee captain and his mate :— 


Whenver there wasa plum pudding made 
by the captain’s orders, all the ; lums were 
put into one end of it, and that end placed 
next to the captain, who, after helping him- 
self, passed it to the mate, who never found 
any plums in his part of it. Well, after 
this game had been played for some time, 
the mate prevailed on the steward to place 
the end which had no plums in it next to the 
captain. The captain no sooner saw the 
pudding than he discovered that he had the 
wrong end of it.—Picking up the dish, and 
turning it in his hands, as if merely exam- 
ining the China, he said—‘‘this dish cost 
me two shillings in Liverpool,’”’—and put it 
down again, as though without design, with 
the plum end next to himself. ‘Is it pos- 
sible,”’ said the mate taking up the dish,— 
‘[ shouldn’t suppose it was worth more 
than a shilling,”’—and, as if in perfect in- 
nocence, he put down the dish with the 
plum end next to himself. ‘ihe captain 
looked at the mate—the mate looked at the 
captain. —The captain laughed—the mate 








road to preferment and official dignity is | 
All that the people |the captain,‘you’ve found me out, so we'll 


open to every one. 
want in those that serve them is fidelity and 


patriotism—truth to the Constitution and in- | 


telligence enough to perform their duty. — 


laughed. “I tell you what, young one,” said 


just cut the pudding lengthwise this time, 
and have the plums fairly distributed here- 
after.” 























‘‘What objections have you to Henry, 


“Oh, no objections to Mr. Mardon ; 


4 
Moral Tales. Wieland, methinks should not be too 
oa ; Xs __. | intimate with a country lawyer. 
For Tue Green Mountain Gem, father >»? 
HENRY AND MARIE; 
OR, but—but he’s only a country lawyer.” 
THE FAITHPUL ONES.» ” 


In the dealing out of the affections and 
feelings to the human race, how unequal 
the distribution! The nature of some 
overflows with kindness—others aecidify 
every thing with which they come in 
contact ! 

The feelings of some well up from the 
heart fresh, generous, and pure: their 
bland influence, like a flood of sunshine, 
harmonizes the troubled spirit; others 
would render turbid the clearest fount— 
would cast a blight on the richest fan- 
cies. 

“I have looked for him long and earn- 
estly, and yet he cometh not. I wonder 
why he delays ?—This boquet, which I 
gathered for him, has nearly faded. 
They say that man’s love is us mutable 
as the leaves of these flowers. It may be 
so; but he is not as other men ; he loves 
not as other men. His heart’s feelings 
have a freer gust; his heart’s fibres are 
turned io a greater unison.” 

Thus mused Marie. The rich fires of 
strset were yet fresh in the west, and the 
light was flooding on, as it floods the 
Dalmatian shores, from the bosom of 
the Adriatic. The zephyr was there— 
the brilliance of the ‘‘rosy-eyed” star 
was there—and Marie was there—alone. 

Bright had been the day-star of Marie : 
it had ever been in the ascendant. It 
seemed as though her life had been a life 
of joy. The hyacinth bloomed for her ; 
her foot pressed on violet beds ; the cor- 
cus opened its early beauties to her eye. 
Once only had the dark shades of life 
gathered around her ;—it was at the 
death of her mother. Long did she re- 
member the fight of a mother’s eye. 
But time, which raises up the bowed 
down, and bows down the raised up— 
which snatches the rose from the cheek 
of one, toerimson more deeply the cheek 
of another, healed that young heart.— 
Her father lived, but he was too deep- 
ly absorbed in his mad schemes of ambi- 
tion, to heed his daughter. Under the 
care of a widowed, childless aunt, she 
trod the bright places of childhood.— 
Oftdid her laugh break over the hills, 
and callup the bird’s wild song. She 
grew—grew in beauty. Oh! it is sweet, 
tosee the bands dissolve away which 
hold a lovely girl to childhood, and to 
seeher burst forth, like aspring bad, 
in the beauty and symmetry of woman- 
hoed. 

CHAPTER Il. 

‘Marie, is not Mr. Mardon frequent 
in his visits here ?” asked her father one 
evening ; and his dark eye flashed full 
towards her. , 

“Yes, father: is there harm in that ? 

‘Daughter, there is harm; I would 
not have it so. The only child of a 








“Father, I 

“Say no more, Marie; his frequent 
comings must be broken off.” 

And Marie said no more, but her heart 
was full. She admired Henry ; he was 
above the crowd around him in nobility 
of sentiment, if not in birth. His mind 
was rich in classical imagery, and his 
thoughts gushed out seemingly as the 
untroubled distillations of a cloud. 

Born under an inauspicious star, and 
thrown on unfavorable places, Henry 
Marion had resisted mantully all oppo- 
sition. Witha high soul and a nerved 
arm, he had dashed aside the entice- 
ments of youth, and witha mind free 
from every shackle that would restrain it 
to earth, he drank from the reservoirs of 
nature. He drank, and was filled. 

There is something God-like in the 
soul, low of birth, seeking after high 
places, and reaching after the pleasure 
of intellectual existence. Oft had Henry 
communicated with Marie. Their spirits 
were congenial. 


Marie Wieland was the betrothed of Hen- 
ry Jilardon ! 
“« 


x * * 


Laughter was on the face of the morn- 
ing. ‘The garments of earth glittered 
asa gemmed coronet. The dew-drop 
shrank from the touch of the sun-beam, 
as the sensitive plant shrinks from the 
touch of man. Proudly and beautifully 
swept the lark, the messenger of day.— 
The air was melody, the heavens bright, 
but how weak were the attractions of 
nature to her, the temple of whose heart 
was invaded by grief, and its altar de- 
spoiled ! 

Marie arose from her bed unrefreshed, 
for care had hung upon her eyelids, and 
mingled its troubled influences in her 
slumbers. Oh! how tlre cheek loses 
its rosy blush, and the rich eye its lustre, 
by one night’s sleepiess passing! She 
had seen Henry—seen him, perhaps, for 
the last time. Severe was that parting. 
It is hard to wrest away the ivy, strong- 
bound and untraceable amid the branches 
of theoak, but more difficult still to sep- 
arate hearts whose tendrils are inter- 
woven by a thousand secret tendencies. 


Sad was Marie. Aunt Dorothy did 
all she could do ;—but she, simple soul, 
could not minister effectually to a wound- 
ed heart! She had lived in other days, 
when marriage was not a speculation— 
when repellant minds were not con- 
strained together, nor -congenial minds 
constrained apart ! 


CHAPTER III. 


There are men ever restless—ever 
changing. They endeavor to break 
away from every restraint, like the un- 
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tamed bird, holden from the flowers of 
a spring morning. 

such was the character of Mr. Wie- 
land. High was his bearing—deep was 
the darkness of hiseye. The expansive 
forehead told that within him were 
materials to effect daring and fearful 
ove pap Ambitious, he had ever min- 
gled in the stormy elements of politics. 
Horace says— 

“ Dulce est pro patria mori.” 


Wieland thought it was better 
“Pro patria vivere.” 


He lived for his country, and lived for 
her until he had sacrificed his peace and 
fortune to the cormorant tooth of the 
public. 

It would be a painful task for a writer 
to trace the gradually downward course 
of one who had embarked upon the high 
sea of politics, without being sufficiently 
freighted with moral virtue, to with- 
stand the under-currents, which would 
bear him from his track. It would be 
useless, too. Instances of this nature are 
daily occuring, which man might profit 
by, if by ought on the subject. 

Mr. Wieland had entered fully into the 
times. Gifted with those virtues which 
please the multitude, for a while he was 
borne careeringly on. But he who 
throws himself upon the foibles of the 
multitude, commits himself to a leaky 
vessel, which may sink, surrounded by 
the smoothness of a summer sea. Re- 
verses will come —and coming to a man 
of Mr. Wieland’s temperament, they ex- 
ert no amiable influence. 

At this tizne the elements were gather- 
ing troublously on our national horizon. 
The states had flung off the night-mare 
of tyranny which had pressed them to 
the earth, and having no common foe 
with which to contend, they were dis- 
puting among themselves. The fed- 
erate bond had not yet been adopted 
that made them, as it were, a unity. 
The interests of the different sections 
of the country were in fearful conflict ; 
and many a wise statesman, who had 
been in the ship of state when the waves 
dashed high, trembled at the ledge she 
was closely nearing. 

In this state of suspense, when the 
miuds of the people were eminently ex- 
cited, the course pursued by Mr. Wie- 
land was thought to be, to say the least, 
suspicious. Defeated in some of his 
schemes, and maddened by defeat, he 
—— into excesses of action, which 

is enemies construed intoa disregard 
and violation of the laws. Whether it 
were true, that he designed a lawless act, 
will never, perhaps, be developed; but 
certain it is, the tide of public opinion 
bore heavily against him—and who is 
able to withstand public opinion? The 
proud, the high, the ambitious Wieland, 
was arrested as a participator in, or con- 
niver at—treason ! 

Public opinion, en verile, is a fluctua- 





ting sea ! 
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CHAPTER IV. 


In the mean time, where was Henry? 
Had he cast himself in the sepulchre of 
his earthly hopes, and given up his soul 
to a ceaseless weeping? Was he a 
Romeo, dying at the tomb of the Capu- 
lets? Or was he a man, mounting the 
ladder to fame ? 

His love was not a passion, so fiery in 
its nature as to burst out with a fearful 
luridness, and then to subside, leaving 
naught but a mass of ruins. Novel-rea- 
ders may condemn me for not killing 
him instantly. I hazard their condein- 
nation. Thank Heaven! the day of 
sickly sentiment is passing, and people 
now can love and live! 

But Henry Mardon loved as a reasona- 
ble man. His was a pure and steady 
flame, lighting up a pathway to virtue, 
and discovering the secret places of 
vice. 

Wher he learned the objections of Mr. 
Wieland to him as a son-in-law, in stead 
of yielding to a supineness of feeling, his 
energies were quickened into action.— 
He parted with Marie — (in a pathetic 
manner, I suspect — lovers are apt to part 
thus). He established himself in anoth- 
er section of the country, and soon gain- 
ed a reputation for logical education and 
closeness of reasoning —traits insepara- 
ble to good lawyers. And think you he 
forgot Marie? Does the dove forget its 
mate ? 

He was sitting in his study one eve- 
ning, in that listless manner in which 
one is apt to fall, after a day of close ap- 
plication, when bis servant reached him 
a letter. The endorsement was in a fa- 
miliar hand. It is said that ladies al- 
ways tremble when they receive a note, 
but had one of my female readers seen 
Henry then, she would have thought the 
trembling was not confiined to her sex. 
He broke the seal and read : — 


“Henry — Come to us quickly! My father 
has been arrested as a traitor to the interests of 
his country! He must be defended —- success- 
fully defended -- or you know the consequence. 
Henry Mardon could never marry a malefactor’s 
daughter! Come! 

“ Devotedly yours, 
“ Marte. 

“September 21st, 17--.” 


Henry did what all other young men 
would have done in the same case, — he| 
went to Marie. But as the facilities of} 
steam had not been so abundantly multi- 
plied in those days as now, we have no 
authority to affirm that he went either in | 
one hour or one day. He ascertained , 
the situation of affairs, and ascertained , 





too that he had only two weeks in which | 
to prepare a defence for Wieland. This | 
was the most important case in which he, 
had ever been retained, but his energies 
rose equal to the task. 


CHAPTER V. 


‘Fhere was a hasty rush of people, as 


the rushing of mist before the breath of 
the morning, on the day of the triaL— 








! draw our conclusion ; to the latter, that we may 


All classes forsook their labors, and fall- 
ing in the current, were borne to the 
court room. It is useless to trouble the 
reader with the technicalities of a legal 
proceeding. After all preliminaries had 
been adjusted, Mardon, the counsel for 
the defendant, arose. There was a deep 
stillness through that wide assembly, as 
though a sorrow pressed upon it. All 
were anxious to hear the youthful plea- 
der, who had sprung into notice from 
obscurity. He delivered the exordium 
in a tone scarcely audible, but richly mu- | 
sical. When his feelings became excited 
— when he came to grasp at the power-| 
ful arguments of the antagonist counsel — | 
when intellect grappled with intellect, | 
and energy with energy —the minds of | 
the multitude were borne away by the! 
depth of his eloquence. 

When he had done, there was a min- 
gling of voices, like the murmurs of the 
sea, and half uttered, half suppressed 
notes of approbation, wandered through 
the room. 

Reader! the haughty Wieland owed 
his life to a poor country lawyer! Ah, 





Henry would not have exchanged situa~ 
tions with the rich, the powerful of the 
earth. He had gained renown, and he 


had won Marie. 
* * ~ 


‘“Mr. Mardon,” said Mr. Wieland, 
some days after, ‘‘ I have deeply wrong- 
ed you. Your solicitude in my behalf 
demands a reward greater than I can 
give. My allis yours.” 

Henry profited by his generosity. He 
modestly asked for Marie. He took her 
and was happy. RoscRreEa. 
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For The Green Mountain Gem. 
HOWARD AND VOLTAIRE. 


THere are two characters of men whose ca- 
reer through life it is the most useful to contem- 
plate. The one, in whom have been concentra- 
ted those virtues which adorn and exalt the hu- 
man mind ; the other, who spent his life with no 
intended benefit to himself or others, or the tal- 
ents andindustry of whom have been perverted 
in pursuing the unhallowed path of folly and of 
crime. The first isthe noble, the last is the de- 
based character. They may, however, have 
equa! talents and similar privileges. But the 
former has entered the arena to contend for the 
supremacy of truth, while the latter is found bat- 
tling for the promulgation of error, To the for- 
mer we look for an exainple of human perfection 
in all that is true, excellent and godlike, and we 


view one distinguished for all that is base, selfish 
and damnabie, and we deduce our inference: of 
the one, that his life is a life of peace and happi- 
ness; of the other, that he sows here seeds of 
misery, the fruit of which he wil! reap heareaf- 
ter indeath. We may also learn a moral: that 
we should endeavor to imitate the virtues of the 
former, and shun assiduously the vices of the 





latter.. 


Man in his estimation of character is very lia- 
ble toerr. Leis too often governed by some daz 
zling qualities or brilliant exploits, rather than by 
the real worth of him, whose character he may 
be contemplating. It is no criterian of a man’s 
excellence that he has never been eqalled in 
mental ability ; it should be no recomendation to 
us that his efforts have been astonishing and 
powerful. What is talent, if not found taboring 
for truth ?— or effort if not directed against the 
bulwarks of error? The man whosecretes him- 
self behind the shield of sophistry, and envelopes 
himself in the clouds of falsehood, should not eli- 
cit from usa whisper of commendation, huw high 
soever his genius may soar, however deep his 
mind may peactrate. Wherever that being, 
who has entered the theatre of Jife, and stands 
forth immovable as adamant, as a defender of the 
great principles of christianity, should draw from 
us thunders of admiration and applause. 

Man, however, is a great lover of the novel. 
The whirldwind sweeping over the face of na- 
ture, bearing devastation and ruin in its course, 
creates more pleasure and astonishment, than 
tbe sun at noon-day, mooring onthe pathway 
of heaven, dispensing joy and happiness to all 
creation. The genius who exposes to view some 
new theory, who promulgates some new doce 
trinc, draws around him thousands, notwithstand- 
ing they may be erroneous and entirely false. 
Thousands, moreover, mistake arrogance for 
boldness, firmness for sincerity, zeal for convic- 
tion, and the ingeniousness of sophistry, sublimi- 
ty of language, and cloaked hypocracy, for can- 
dor, excellence and truth. 


The two characters that have been selected 
for comparison, are eminent and well known 
to all. Concerning them much hss been writ- 
ten, and there are few who have not heard of 
Voltaire, the infidel, and of Howord the phi- 
lauthropist. They are characters directly op- 
posite in talents, in influence and iu purpose. 
It may be argued and truly, too, that Voltaire 
was a most celebrated historian, that he was 
one of the most splendid writers France ever 
produced,and that on this account we ehould 
award to him great praise and credit. We 
should, we always do, admire genius. Buta 
voice of praise and admiration is hushed by the 
ery of pity and indignation, that le, nature's 
own favorite, who might have exercised his bril- 
liant talents in usefulness, and rearcd for hitn- 
self atemple of true and lasting glory, should 
declare, that “Iftwelve men were sufficient to 
establish Christianity, one should prove suffj- 
cient to tear it down.” 

It may be said that Howard was of mea- 
ner birth, of minor talents, and of less eru- 
dition, But is this a disparagement? No. 
Greater praise is due; he exercised what abih- 
ties he did possess for the cuuse of justice, hu~ 
manity and religion. And should another How- 
ard appear to do good to man, who would not 
raise his voice and lift his arm to cheer him on 
in his work of love ? 

Let us, however, refer to public opinion, the 
great critic of great men, the crucible in which 
all great actions must be tried. 

Let us consider the decision given. Voltaire 
is pronounced an infidel, Howard a philanthro- 
pist. The decision is just. For the former eg- 
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tered the field against Christianity, determined | 


on its entire overthrow. 

For an attempt so impious an@ daring, he had 
prepared means as subtle and as efficieat as hu- 
man ingenuity could invent. It was conceived 
by a great mind, and the same daring spirit la~ 
bored for the ultimate success of his plan. Had 


he have had a human enemy to vie with, success, 
undoubtedly, would have been the final issue of! 


his enterprise. But where was the philosophy 
of this proud warrior when he dared to contend 
with Omnipotence! Howard early cultivated 
in his bosom the principles of religion, and al- 
ways appeared as an elevated standard of sin- 
cere piety. He meditated upon no plan to 
awell the vast gulf of moral corruption; h 
aimed no poisoned arrow at the unsuspecting 
youth, he attempted no object which was not 
dictated by the inspiring motives of his God, 
Yet he did originate a plan, noble in its concep- 
tion, glorious in its object, and equally happy in 
its results. His scheme had for its object the 
amelioration of the unhappy inmates of the Eu- 
ropean prisons. He gave them not only that 
bread which sustains the decaying noture of 
man, but he taught them to partake of that 
bread which satisfies the desires of the immortal 
soul. 

Voltaire, with all his energies of mind, strove 
to press forward his unhallowed design; scat- 
tering every where the seeds of moral desola-~ 
tion, he beheld them springing up onevery side 
in the horrid form of infidelity, debauchery and 
crime. Howard put forth his exertions for the 
purpose of elevating and improving the condi- 
tion of the unfortunate of his fellow men; 
spreading wherever he went the seeds of vir- 
tue ; in due season, he viewed the fields smiling 
with rich harvests of happiness, gratitude and 
joy. The former poured forth a flood of works 
from his polluted intellect. From the latter, en- 
circled in all the christian graces, emanated on- 
ly the genial influence of holy principles. 

But why go on? The character of Voltaire 
only becomes more black and repulsive, while 
that of Howard grows more lovely and attracts 
ive. And as we contemplate them, we cannot 
learn other than a valuable lesson. ‘The 
infidel went down to the tomb a mournful proof 
that man might as well attempt to dispel the 
darkness at midnight, or stop the rising of the 
aun, as to zaise his arm to crush that rejigion 
which the most high has decreed shall stand,— 
The philanthropist has long since closed his 
peaceful course, a bright example of those who 
tried to fill up the remainder of their days with 
usefulness, and exhibit to the world the happi- 
ness and the cali resignation of the christian, 
when his spirit takes its flight to its heavenly 
home. Erasmus. 








ITEMS. 


Education is the fruit of the tree of knowledge. 











Why is wit like a-Chinese lady’s foot? Be~ 
cause brevity is the sole of it. 





Everybody has seen machinery driven by 


horses: but an English letter writer mentions 
that the horses employed on some of the English 
canals are driven by machinery. 








Some men appear to think that they shall 
reach heaven on the back of a charitab!e dona- 
tion. 





Why is a newspaper like atooth-brush? Be- 
cause every one should have his own, and not 


| borrow his neighbor's. ° 





limb not too high, lest you fall; nor le on 
the ground, lest vou be trampled on. Consider 
yourself as safest when your own legs bear you. 





Though you have acted with integrity and 
circumspection, yet be solicitous about the con- 
sequences; care keeps the moralist continually 
awake. 





Men spend their lives in trying to understand 


e| one another, and at the close, are cormnpelled to 
/acknowledge that, they cannot even understand 
| themselves, 





Persons who are always innocently cheerful 
andgood humored, are very useful in the world; 
they maintain peace and happiness, and spread 
a thankful temper among all who live around 
them. 





Love is found in gentle hearts. It dwells not 
amid the riots of pleasure—it dies in the glare of 
splendor and cannot live ina heart devoted to 
dress and weak follies ; it is more mature in qui- 
etness than loud applause or the world’s praise. 
Give usthe sharply defined feelings of a young 
and timid girl,and we leave you the professions 
of a gaudy coquette. 





A very romantic young lady, resened from 
drowning while in a state of insensibility, de- 
clared, on reviving, that she must and would 
marry the noble preserver of her life. On en- 
quiring the name of her generous deliverer, to 
her great dismay she learned it was a New- 
foundland Dog. Pompy was aitogether opposed 


to the amalgamation. 
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OUR PAPER. 
InreELLicENT Reaper: — 

We make you our best bow, and herewith 
present you a copy of the first number of the 
Green Mountain Gem, a paper which we pro- 
pose to publish monthly in Bradford, Vt. 

* What!” say you, ‘'a new paper, published 
in Bradford ?” 

Yes. We have again entered the lists with 
the journalists of the day, and intend to press 
forward in the race for popular favor. That we 
shall strive to gain it, is to say, in few words, 
what has been said before and what will be said 
again. The field is open for enterprise, and we 
shall not be discouraged in our career because 
of the numbers who are pushing on for the same 
goal, or of the numbers who have failed and 
muet fail to reach it. We shall start fair, and 
run an even course, fearless and independent,— 
approved we trust by those whom it shall be our 
study to please, and to whom we look for patro- 
nage. 

The general character of a paper devoted to 
the miscellaneous topics of the day is so well 
understood as scarcely to need exposition ; yet, 
in conformity with usages on occasions like the 
present, we have a word or two by way of in- 
troduction. We would not be out of fashion. 

We give in a few words a sketch of the gene- 





ral features of the Green Mounrain Ge», 
which, from its comparatively limited dimensions, 
must of course be inostly confined to short arti. 
cles, brief and to the’ point. For this many wl! 
thank us. A large book 1s said to be the scare- 
crow of learning ;— the same of a newspaper, 
a long article is a scarecrow to the readers of a 
journal. 

We shall spare ne exertions to lay before oyr 
readers the latest news, foreign and domestic ; 
and to furnish matter, original and selected, 
which we think will most interest the genera! 
reader. We shall endeavor to unite the agreea- 
ble with the useful, and, if possible, to hit at 
the same time the tastes of the business man 
and the man of leisure ; of him who reads to be 
amused, and of him who reads for profit and to 
count his loss and gain. A portion of ovr co!- 
umns will be appropriated to critical notices of 
booke and new publications; and opinions in al! 
cases will be expressed with freedom and impar- 
tiality. Our miscellaneous selections will con. 
sist of extracts from the various stores which 
are continually pouring from the press. In 
these will be comprised much of what is valua- 
ble and entertaining, not only in standard worke, 
but the fugitive literature of the day. The rea- 
der may thus purchase his entertainment and in- 
struction at a trifling cost of time and labor, an’ 
an author be rescued, perhaps, from compara- 
tive oblivion. 

Portions of our paper wil! also be devoted to 
short reviews of the respective merits of artists 
and their works. A summary will occasionally 
be given as far as our limits permit, of the nov- 
elties in the literary world at home and abroad, 
including notices of imp:ovement in science ani 
the arts, and whatever else may be found inter- 
esting in th circle of useful knowledge. 

It is unnecessery to say that we shall give pub- 
licity te no communication which is not strictly 
moral in its tendency, or that might raise a tinge 
in the cheek of modesty. 

Original communications in prose and verse, 
will occupy a prominent place in our columns. 
In this department we have already secured the 
regular contributions of several writers whom 
we believe to be not unfavorably known to some 
of our readers. 

We hope by industry and perseverance to put 
forth a paper which shall find its way to the par- 
lor, the counting<house, the mechanic’s work~- 
shop, and particularly to the farmer’s kitchen 
fireside. Of its form and appearance the pre- 
sent number is offered as a specimen. We soli- 
cit patronage , — we pledge that it shall be our 
study to merit it. 








(G We issue this number in anticipation of 
its date, in order to give our friends an opportuni- 
ty to examine it, and, if they see fit, send in their 
subscriptions previous to the publication of the 
second number. On account of its early issue 
and the haste with which it has been got out, 
this number is destitute of severa! features which 


will hereafter characterize the pages of the 


paper. 
(> Two or three active and faithful young 

men, who may wish to egage in soliciting sub- 

scriptions to various publications, can meet with 

6 encouragement on application at this 
ce. 
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MENTAL AND PHYSICAL EMPLOYMENT. 


TyeRre are two distinct species of labor —- 
sical and intellectual. The first applies to 
the farmer, the mechanic and the day-laborer ; 
the latter, to that portion of the commanity term- 
ed the professional class: all of which are indis- 
ly connected with the welfare and pros- 

rity ofa nation. Yet few, ofeither great mass 
of individuals, know how closely interwoven are 
each other’s interests; or how subservient and 
degraded would be their condition, were not the 
scholarship and intelligence of the one, blended 
with equal ardor to the mechanism and ingenuity 


of the other. 

Man is not the child of pomp and circumstance 
as is often represented ; neither is he indepen- 
dent of the weal or woe which is imperatively 
wedded to his kindred. Ue acts, feels and is 
but an atom of the great material whole; that 
whole which guides. embedies and coucentrates 
our aspirations and energies; which fructifies 
the genius in embryo, and hastens on the tri- 
umphal epoch of intelligence, destined to sway 
the energies of illimitable mind. Agricultural 
industry is perhaps as worthy of emulation es 
any, and undoubtedly contributes more thana 
proportional share in supplying the substantial 
wants ofthe people. But internal improvement 
has been the absorbing theme for the last quar- 
ter of acentury ; and the artisan, the public fa- 
vorite: consequently he has wrested‘the laurel 
from the brow of his rival, and virtually trampled 
upon the rights and immunities of his more hum- 
ble competitors. 

All cursory observers, either of nature, or 
things, are hasiy in their conclusions, And 
it is of this class who conceive the agricultural 
arts to be of the greatest utility; and who. look 
upon the scientific professions with jealousy and 
distrust. But this is wrong — unequivocally 
wrong. For neither the sickle or the plow, the 
hammer or the forge, are compatible with scien- 
tific abstractions. Our ogricultural districts may 
be whitened with a glorious harvest, the soli- 
tudes of the west may be broken by the*music of 
the anvil and the thunder of the steam-engine ; 
yet itis those who delve in the mines of intellect, 
who grapple with the giant of ignorance, and 
scale the precipitous height of science, to whom 
we owe the high cianding which we posses; as 
a nation; the excellence of our literary and sci- 
entific institutions, and the perpetuity of our free 
republican system. But we do not mean that 
the laboring class are excluded from participa- 
ting or supporting our nationality, or advancing 
our moral or political condition. But there is 
one point in which our physical population de- 
serve censure. It is that they do not possess suf- 
ficient liberality in supporting the sciences; that 
instead of extending the hand of friendship to 
their professional brethreo, they pour forth 
anathemas and siander upon their unfortunate 
but devoted calling. Now so long as this feel- 
ing in society exists, so Jong as the agriculturist 
and mechanic withhold their patronage and sup- 
port, legal, literary and theological science must 
languish ; and our own proud barque of republi- 
canism founder in that ocean of barberism which 
engulphed the mighty energies of Greece and 


POLITICAN. 


Poxrrics have been beautifully defined to be 
the art of making a people happy. When the 
Declaration of. Independence was carried into 
effect, and the Constitutioa of the United Siates 
was adopted, the civil and political relations of 
the generation then living and of all succeeding 
ones, were changed. Men were no longer the 
same men, but were clothed with new rights 
and responsibilities. Up to that period, so far 
as government was concerned, they might have 
been ignorant; indeed, it has generally been 
held that where a man’s only duty is obedience, 
it is betier that he should be ignorant ; for why 
should a beast of burden be endowed with the 
sensibilities of aman? Up to that period, so 
far as government was concerned, a man might 
have been unprincipled and flagitious. He had 
no access to the statute~book to alter or repeal 
its provisions, ¢0 as to screen his own violations 
of the moral law from punishment, or to legalize 
the impoverishment and ruin of his fellow be- 
ings. But with the new institutions there came 
new relations, and an immense accession of pow- 
ers. New trusts of inappreciadl value an: 
magnitude were devolved upon the old agents 
and upon their successors irrevocably. 

If, at the epoch to which we have referred, 
there was any class of men who believed that 
republican institutions contain an inherent and 
indestructible principle of self-preservation, or 
self.purification, — who believed that a Repub- 
lic from the necessity of its nature is infallible 
and incorruptible, and, like a beautiful goddess, 
endowed with immortal youth and purity ; or, if 
there is any class of men at the present day 
holding this faith, permit us to say that it is as 
fatal an error as was ever harbored by the hu-~- 
man mind; because it belongs to that class of 
errors which blind while they menace, — whose 
deadly shaft is unseen until it quivers in the 
heart. A republican government is the visible 
manifestation of the people’s invisible soul.— 
Through the ballot -box the latent wil! bursts out 
into authoritative action. In a republican gov- 
ernment the ballot-box is the urnof fate; yet no 
god shakes the bow! or presides over the lot. If 
the ballot-box is open to wisdom and patriotism 
and humanity ; it is equally opea to ignorance 
and treackery, to pride and envy, te contempt 
for the poor or hostiliiy toward the rick: It is 
the loosest filter ever devised to strain out impu~ 
rities. It gives equal ingress to whatever 
comes. No masses of selfishness or fraud; no 
foul aggregations of cupidity or profligacy, are 
so ponderous or bulky as to meet obstructions in 
its capacious gorge. The criteria of a right to 
vole, respect citizenship, age, residence, tax, 
and, in some instances, propeity ; but no inquiry 
can be put whether the applicant is a Cato or a 
Catiline. Hence the necessity of universal edu- 
cation. Here rests the key to the perpetuity of 
our dearly bought and inestimably valued repub- 
can institations. Let intelligence be spread 
every where, —let the people become enlight- 
ened, — let them thoroughly understand the true 
principles of republican government, — then, 
and only then, is that government safe. 








Rome. 


Temperance, industry and economy 
nues to wealth. 4 = echoed 






BRADFORD. 


Tuts place is destined ere long to rank with 
the first towns in the State. Located as itis 
at the junction of Wait’s River with the Con- 
necticut, it has intereourse with, and commands 
much of the business of, a large portion of the 
surrounding country. No place in the State af- 
fords better mill-privileges than are found at tho 
mouth of Wait’s River. Indeed the water-pow- 
er at this place will vie with that at Manchester 
or Lowell, and the day cannot be far distant 
when mills and manufactories of the largest 
cla-s will here be put ‘nto =: ceessful operation. 
Already is this water-power improved to a con- 
siderable extent by mills and manufactories of 
various descriptions, among which the paper- 
mills of Asa Low, Esq. stand the most promi- 
nent. About twenty mails per week are recei- 
ved at this post-office, and the place is easy of 
access for men of business from every section 
of the country. No where can there be found 
a class of people mere intelligent, industrious, 
enterprising and happy, than are the citizens of 
Bradford. Free, frank, generous and kind toa 
fault, no suffering poor are to be found among 
them. No pride or aristocracy of wealth is cher- 
ished here, but the wealthy and those in hum- 
bler circumstances mingle in each other’s socie- 
ty, and are alike respected, provided that their 
industry and intelligence correspond. ‘Tbe indo- 
lent, the ignoranf; and the vicious alone draw 
forth the scorn and contempt, (or pity,) of there 
people. This isas it should be; —Jlet people 
be respected for what they are, ond not for their 
property. 

Great provisions are made in this town for 
education, — and the Academy located here is 
one of the best and most flourishing institutions 
of the kind in the State. Its Jocation, as wel! 
as its general air anc appearance, are pleasant 
and delightful in the extreme; and we believe 
that no like institution has sent forth into the 
world more intelligence and worth than this. In 
fine, the village of Bradford wears a busy and 
cheering aspect, aud its locacion is extremely 
pleasant. May its inhabitants long live virtu- 
ous, prosperous and happy. 








COMMUNICATED. 





For the Green Mountain Gem. 


Mr. Epitror: —I am somewhat surprised to 
learn that, in a village like Bradford, — one of 
its location, size, business and future prospects, 
— there is no village Lyceum. That a well- 
conducted and well-sustained Lyceum would be 
a benefit to the place and prove a fruitful source 
of improvement and instruction to those who en- 
gage in its duties, it would seem cannot bo 
doubted. 

It is not my object to discuss the subject, but 
to suggest whether the present time, when our 
village is about to be honored with the estab- 
lishement of a press and two publications, -- 
when the district schools are about to commence, 
aud some assistance may be expected from those 
who have the charge of them, — is not a favora- 
ble opportunity for establishing such an institu- 
tion among us. 0. P. @ 








Bradford, Dee. 1842. 


The Muse. 

















For The Groen Mountain Gem. 
FRIENDSHIP. 


Ry A. B. F. HILDRETH. 


Tae rose will droop when wintry blasts prevail, 
And perish, stricken by the chilling gale ; 
But on that gale, though lost.its summer bloom, 
Is borne on balmy wirg, its soft perfume. 


So friendship, sacred bond, one radiant gleam 
That cheers our sojourn on this earthly frame, 
When reckless hands dissolve its flow’ry chain, 
‘Too often never may revive again. 


Perhaps the memory of days gone by 

In some fond breast may wake an anxious sigh ; 
The wish, that gentle touch bad grasped thee, 
That linked two bosoms in firm amity, 


While pride, that soul of man from angels sprung, 
Which recreant those from heavenly splendors flung, 
Unbending spirit, teaches to disdain 

Submission to the one who breaks the chain. 


The dawn of youth —the hope of better days, 
May fire the soul and tuno the poet's lays ; 
Faded and gone — what pleasure can remain 

To cheer his passage through this world of pain? 


Youth's first affections vanish and decay ; 

Life’s brightest dreams on fleeting pinions stray ; 

And thou, fond maa, where is thy joyous hour ? 

Lone ’mid thy visioned bliss thou stand’st a blightep 


flower ! 








For The Green Mountain Gem. 
, BITING HER LIPS, 


BY SIMON SOMEBODY. 


TO MISS 





Wuat moat my fancy took, the day 
I met thee first, fair creature, 

Was that serene repose, that lay 
Like sun-light, on each feature. 


Wouldst thou preserve thy beauty’s charm, 
And bind the cestus stronger, 

Koep that expression sweetly calm 
And bite thy lips no longer. 


The school-girl makes her nails a treet ; 
And sinco the days of Noah, 

In Asia they the locust eat, 
In Africa the Boa. 


The Chinese man devours his dog— 
Most delicate discussion ; 

Tho Frenchman feasts upon a frog— 
On clear lamp-oil the Russian. 


The Juggler swallows fire they sty ; 
And harmless down it slips, dear ; 
The Ottomack breaks his fast on elay— 

Thou thine upon thy lips, dear ; 


Oh, on thy lips let peace abide, 
Let winning smiles unite them, 

Or words of kindness through them glide— 
But, dearest, do not bite them. 








Miscellany. 








For the Green Mountaia Gem. 
Mr. Epiror: — 


Tne constant changes of the seasons bring 
constant changes in the aspectof nature. Eve- 
ry month has its own peculiar temperature, end 





THE GREEN MOUNTAIN GEM. 


wears its own peculiar garniture. But though 
the fashions of nature are continually altering, 
yet being always appropriate and tasty, they ne- 
ver disgust. It would be wicked to ridicule 
them as we sometimes fee! inclined todo in re- 
gard to the fashions of the world. They are al- 
ways wholesome and winning —catching and 
riveting the eye, and drawing forth the warm- 
est admiration. 

But as nature changes her garments, man 
must change his. This 13 2 settied rule, unless 
he migrates, which is not always convenient.— 
And though he may shift his suit to correspond 
with the shifting of the obliquity of the sun’s 
rays, he cannot preserve a uniform temperature 
of body any more than he can preserve the same 
temperature of feeling. He is truly a changea- 
ble being, and in more respects than two. 

All this 1s said by way of introduction to my 
short sketches under the title of 


LITERARY SNOW-FLAKES. No. L 


COLDNESS. 


Amip the torpidity of eyery thing around, 
the reader, suffering froin the severity of the 
season, may be looking for something to warm 
and quicken his spirit. Possibly he may expect 
an alms from my low(ly) cottage; but, much as 
my benevolent feelings may be expanded; much 
as [ could wish “to comfort those that mourn ” 
over the frigidity of the world — natural and 
spiritual --I can give nothing more warming to 
the inner man than a trifling drift on coldness. 


The Dog-star of sympathy seldom reigns in 
the human heart. Ithas but one zone and that 
is exceedingly frigid. This the tyro in life and 
experience, who has never learned the physica! 
geography of the soul, might be reluctant to 
admit. Proud of knowing his letters, but unac- 
quainted with the alphabet of the heart, he trans 
lates every thing into sunshine, warmth aud con- 
geniality. Buoyant, unsuspecting and unsophis- 
ticated, he meets the world with a smile, and 
imagines every one has a like token of sincere 
regard for himself. It is not till he has nearly, 
and often fully reached the higher stage of man- 
hood, that he begins to feel the chilling winds 
of deceit, and treachery, and apathy, and sordid 
self-interest, rushing from the hearts of his fel- 
lows, and with benumbing power, sweeping like 
a tornado over his flared and tender spirit. I 
can draw asigh from the lowest depths of my 
heart for the innocent, warm-hearted youth who 
has never shaken hands with the rough world, 
and who looks upon all ashis friends. Oh! the 
withering blights and the heaviness of soul he 
is to endure, Proud hope, like an eagle, soaring 
high, is suddenly brought tothe earth. His am- 
bition must meet with a disheartening fall, — he 
must be bitten by the scorpion, Slander, and suf- 
fer the vulture of Envy to gnaw at his heart.— 
Such are the foes he must baffle with, and which 
will make him sick of the wor:d, until, from fre~ 
quent struggles, he becomes inured to the strife 
and hardships of life, with the cold neglects 
and the cruel abuses of those the world loves. 

It takes a long time to learn that the herd of 
mankind is not particularly interested in our 
welfare; that each bustler in life’s noisy scene 


himself alone; that every one, in short, is dip- 


ping his pitcher into the streams of pleasure to 
drink his own health and happiness. 
to have forgotten that 


All seem 


We neers lrnston tas, 

We can, if we choose, send out tributary 
streams of joy and gladness, which shal! vastly 
swell the river of others’ enjoyment, and raise 
the ocean of universal happiness. He who ig 
unwilling to do this is not worthy to enjoy any 
of the blessings of civilized society. Man was 
intended for a social being ; he who makes him- 
self otherwise, ought to suffer alone. And yet 
it cannot be so. Our coldness chills the foun. 
tains of others’ bliss. A frigid heart is to socice 
ty what a lofty mountain is to the adjacent coun- 
try. For our own comfort, is the old adage,-- 
“ Keep the head cool and the feet warm 3” for 
the comfort and happiness of others, we should 
keep the head cool and the heart warm. 

Momus. 








Beautirun Extract.—Go to the gravo of 
buried love and meditate ! — there settle thy ac- 
count with thy conscience for every past benefit 
unrequited, raed past endearment unregarded, 
of that departed being, who can never, never 
return, to be soothed by thy contrition. 

If thou art a husband, and hast ever caused 
that fond bosom that ventured its whole happi- 
ness in thy arms, to doubt one moment of thy 
kindness or thy truth; if thou hast ever wrong- 
ed in thought, or word, or deed, the spirit that 
generously confided in thee ; if thou hast ever givs 
en one unmerited pang to that true-heart, which 
now lies cold and still beneath thy feet, then be 
sure that every unkind look, every ungracious 
word, every ungentle action, will come throng- 
ing back upon thy memory, and knocking dole- 
fully atthy soul. Then be sure that thou wilt 
lie down sorrowing and repentant, at the grave, 
and utter the unheard groan, and pour the uns- 
vailing tear; mere deep, more bitter, because 
unavailing. Then weave thy chaplet of flow- 
ers and strew the beauties of nature about the 
grave; console thy broken spirit, if thou canst, 
with those tender but futile tributes of regret; 
but take warning by the bitterness of this thy 
contrite affliction over the dead, and be more 
aithful and affectionate in thy duties to the 
iving. WASHINGTON IRVING. 








A Scsimme Mertaruorn. — Like flakes of 
snow that fall unperceived upon the earth, the 
seemingly unimportant actions of life succeed 
each other. As the snow gathers together, so 
are our habits formed. No single flake, that is 
added to the pile, produces a sensible change ; 
no single action creates, however it may exhib- 
it, man’s character; but as the tempest hurls the 
avalanche down the mountain, and overwhelms 
the inhabitant and his habitation, so passion, act- 
ing upon the elements of mischief, which perni- 
cious habits have brought together by impercep- 
tible accumulation, may overthrow the cdifice of 
truth and virtue. 





—— = 
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(G> The Madisonian recently stated that ma- 
ny of its editorials, which were sneered at as 
weak and puerile, were written by some of the 
first intellects in the land,-—referring to Messrs. 
Webster, Spencer & Co. Prentice says thisis 
no proof that the articles are not puerile, for, 
adds that unfeeling wit, “ when a man of sense 
writes an editorial article for a notorious fool, 
he, of course, makes it a little fuolish, that it 
may pass for the fool’s own.” 














is secking to attract the attention of others to 


Observation is an old man’s memory. 
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